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it’s the early bird that catches the worm. Feet are like machines. If they get easily over-heated— 
In your Drawing Office, the sooner you then ‘something's wrong with the works!’ The human foot is 
| made up of two springy arches. If these get strained, your 

. . é _ feet begin to ache and burn. At Scholl Foot Service, our 

prompt service and lasting satisfaction. | experts have sure treatment for such conditions. After careful 








consult us the better. You will get 


tests, your foot is given the right correction to bring it back 
to normal balance. Pain and strain die away. Advice free. 
mm . nm " ‘ os —— Treatment quite inexpensive. 
, IE > 
THE TEMPERED SPRING CO LTD Scholl Foot Aids and Appliances for men, women and! 
ATTERCLIFFE ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 4 children are obtainable from Scholl Depots, good chemists, 
shoe-dealers and stores. 
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Consolidating 
the Bridgehead 
of Rat Control 


| Hh | 


In planning an invasion, if success 
so far as humanly possible is to be 
assured—careful consideration must 
be given to the tactical defence and 
consolidation of bridgeheads. 

The problem applies equally in| premises brought under control by 
the war against rats and mice: and _ the Ratin method are under skilled 
the successful clearance of infested observation at carefully regulated 
areas depends upon the care and intervals to ensure that they are 
forethought given to the defensive _ not re-infested by a sudden counter- 
—as well as the offensive—measures _ attack. 
taken once a _ bridgehead is It is upon the thoroughness and 
established. integrity of its surveyors and 

This fact is fully appreciated by operators as much as on the Com- 
the skilful surveyors of the Ratin _pany’s scientists, that the success 
Company, who, in conjunction with — of the Ratin method depends, and 
the Company’s scientists, have per- the ever-increasing number of 
fected a plan of campaign which _ publicand prominent private under- 
embraces not only aprovenformula _ takings employing the Ratin Service 
for the destruction of rodents, but _is an irrefutable testimony to the 
also a plan of consolidation for those work of national importance which 
premises cleared of the pest. Thus they are performing. 
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OF MIND I 








—- 
Look back and remember 
the infinite variety and inexhaustible supply IDRIS 
of things made of ‘ Celanese’. Those indeed DISAPPEARS... 
were days of plenty. ... 
You have accepted, however, that in a TEMPORARILY 


world at war things must be different. 
Supplies are controlled by Government regu- 
lations, there are shortages of labour and raw 
materials—there are problems of distribution. 
But a quantity of ‘Celanese’ Utility Fabrics 


IDRIS has done the disappearing act. 
It has gone (but only for a while) 
from your tables and is replaced by 
the standard National Brand of soft 
drinks. IDRIS will be absent, for- 
tunately, for only as long as the war 





lasts. With the peace IDRIS will 
resume its role as Dispeller of Thirst 
No. 1 with its cooling delicious 
flavour and superb quality. Out of 
sight, yes—but we believe, not out 
of mind. 





is being produced for civilian use and the 
Quality is excellent. 

We ask you now to look ahead. For 
whilst we are so busily engaged in fulfilling 
wartime needs of the Forces, the Future of 
‘Celanese’ is takirg shape. New and inter- 
esting Products, with new and revolutionary 
qualities are there— waiting for Peace, when 
they can be released to you in ample supply. 


DON'T FORGET 


leble Waters 


aes IDRIS LIMITED, LONDON, MAKERS OF QUALITY 
wae: TABLE WATERS THROUGH FIVE SUCCESSIVE REIGNS 

















THANKS TO THE MEN 
OF THE 


MERCHANT NAVY 


| . 
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Est. 1817 





MAKERS OF 
ROYAL DONCASTER 
BUTTERSCOTCH 


WARTIME SUPPLIES 


Limited in quantity. 
Limited to a permitted zone 


AFTER VICTORY 


Our familiar packages will re-appear 
in all parts of the country. 


























Hi ines 
Scotch Bahishy 


Thanks to ee courage of the men of 
the Merchant Navy we get our daily 





tOF RARE? cigarettes, our ~*~ food and the 

DISTINCTION “sinews of war’. They are the men 

ie pd MARMITE that make invasions possible — that 
COMMANDING die Youn Ciatentiens, make victory certain. 

5 a gel atte gintomn wnt ple MERCHANT NAVY 

vour to all Soups, Stews, 
Proprietors Gravies&Savoury Dishes COM FO RTS SE RVICE 
J. 4. HARDIE Appeal Hars., 62 Heath St., London, N.W.3 


This space is donated by the proprietors of 
STATE EXPRESS CIGARETTES 
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M. Gaston Bonvivant, x. 


of Paris (France) confesses himself a total convert to 
the excellence of our English cuisine. 
is his heart rejoiced by “Je merveilleux lapin des 
Galles” (welsh rarebit to us). This, and a garnish- 
ment of what he calls Pon Yon, almost reconciles 


him to the loss of Cépes d la Bordelaise. 


Now even Pan Yan 

is in rather short 

supply, but Gaston 
4 declares that 

un petit pain 

vaut mieux que rien. 
~ 


MACONOCHIE BROS. 
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Particularly 


TH Stage waggon—long, roomy, 

canvas-topped, drawn by six or 
more horses—was almost the only 
conveyance for heaviest goods from 
the 1560’s to the railroad era. Until 
mid-17th century and the stage 
coaches, it was also the only vehicle 
for passengers, covering barely 15 
miles a day. Without seats or 
furnishings—only a litter of straw 
in the dark depths on which to sit 
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or lie—and with deplorable roads 
“this kind of journeying is so tedi- 
ous, by reason that they must take 
waggon very early and come very 
late to their innes, that none but 
women and people of inferior con- 
dition travel by this sort.” To-day, 
carly and late, Britain’s roads 
throng with all transport—serving, 
developing, supporting the Nation’s 
Life. 


TRANSPORT SERVICES LTD., 116 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 








LIMITED e LONDON 





Women’s 
wits wanted! 


Industry and Government Depart- 
ments are in urgent need of 
intelligent women for engineering 
draughtsmanship, production plan- 
ning, radio research and scientific 
instrument design. Here’s a war 
job where good brains can be used 
on really interesting and important 


What do I do...? 


If I have passed in maths., physics, 
general science or chemistry in the 
School Certificate or in an equiva- 
lent or higher examination, I send 
to the Ministry of Labour, 8, St. 
James’s Square, London, S.W.1, 
for Leaflet PL.101.W. 

I apply even if my qualifications 
are slightly lower, provided I have 
proved ability in practical or 
scientific work. 


Issued by the Ministry of Information 


Space presented to the Nation by 
the Brewers’ Society 



















Tl be with you at I-30!" 


How the clock controls your daily round. 
You little thought when long ago you installed 
your Ferranti Clock, that its precision and 
reliability would prove such boon to your war 
effort—a prime factor, indeed in keeping it 


In the very unlikely event of your Ferranti Clock requiring attention send it to the 
Clock Servicing Department, Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, Lancs., where experts will 
quickly set it going—and keep it going. 
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Manchester, Bristol, - Aldershot, Portsmouth, 
Camberley, York, Hove, Shoreham, Bourne- 


mouth, Heysham, Salisbury, 
Droitwich, Towyn, etc. 





Dorking, 
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Traditionally called a Trench ~ 
Coat—it will defy any sort of 
wet from driving sleet on 
Salisbury Plain to rainy season 
out East. And it adapts itself 
to temperatures as well, for 
Moss Bros. make it with many 
linings, mostly detachable. 





The fleece linings have sleeves | 
and, worn separately, make 
very serviceable dressing- 
gowns. 


This Trench Coat is only avail- 

able for the Services, but we still 

carry large stocks of the famous 

MOSS BROS. Raincoat for 
civilian wear. 


Moss 
BROS 


& COLTO. 





Naval, Military & R.A.F. Outfitters 


COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. and Bedford St., 


TEMple Bar 4477 W.C.2 GS 78G 









SHAVING STICKS 


Next time you need a 
Shaving Stick—just try 
Gibbs. You will notice that 
Gibbs does give a smoother 
shave; and leaves your face 
comfortable. The packs 
may change, but the high 
standard of quality of the 
goods will be maintained. 
Prices from 73d to 1/3d 
including Purchase Tax 
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D. & W. GIBBS LTD., LONDON, W.E 











OU WILL BE INTERESTED 

(especially if you have anyone there) to 
know that further reinforcements of Church 
Army workers have gone to N. Africa and 
Middle East to maintain and expand Church 
Army work for the Forces. Will you 
please send something to help this urgent 
and vital work ? Cheques, &c., to Rev. H. H. 
TREACHER, “ Overseas,”” CHURCH ARMY, 
55, BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, 
(Regd. War Charities Act. 1940.) W.1, 








M eggeson Bismuth Dyspepsia Tablets 
are the safe and certain remedy for 
indigestion. They contain ingredients 
which immediately relieve pain, neutra- 
lise excess of acid, sweeten the breath, 
and which strengthen the digestion and 
so restore stomach balance. Meggeson 
tablets are easy, convenient and very 
pleasant to take. Get a bottle today 





stomach pain 
flatulence 
acidity 


1/6 & 3/10 inctuding Tax 


Sold by all qualified chemists. 
Made by MEGGESON & CO.LTD., LONDON, 8.E.16 


indigestion 
heartburn 








On every polished floor ay 


use NON-SLIP 
furmoto 


FLOOR CREAM 
reas 7 
~T Ty 
GUARANTEED 
100°. NON-SLIP 


Furmoto shines floors like glass—produces a hard, tread-proof 
and waterproof surface on any kind of flooring and linoleum— 
yet on it you can’t slip an inch. Because of this it is the only 
polish you should use. 



















Avoid accident claims as result of anyone falling 


on slippery floors. You are absolutely safe with Furmoto, for with every 
tin is given 


£100 FREE INSURANCE AGAINST SLIPPING 


Sold in 2/- tins and larger sizes at Oilshops, Grocers, Ironmongers, Stores, etc. 


non-slip 


Fur MOTO fico cream 


In case of difficulty write for name of nearest stockist to: 
FURMOTO CHEMICAL CO., 1-3, Brixton Road, S.W.9 

















In the 


Battle of Britain, 


A, |\African Victory, 


Defence of Malta 
& 


Capture of Sicily 
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PLUGS 
played a vital part 
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‘Oh! East is East and West is West,’ sighs the poet, but all the 
same, Civilizations old and new meet in according Minton China 


a gratifying welcome. . 


. The fact is, of course, that charm 


and beauty and perfection have laughed at all frontiers since 
man in his queer wisdom made them. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS 














LTD 


STOKE-UPON- 


TRENT : EST. 1793 









































Famous before the war, the 
Simpson two-piece suit makes 
an even stronger appeal today. 
Costing only 21 coupons— 
tailored with that easy, casual air 
for which Simpsons are famous. 
It saves five coupons—a fact 
to bear in mind these days. 
Superbly comfortable. In ex- 
clusive worsteds, Saxonies and 
tweeds. 

From Simpson agents every- 
where or from Simpson 
(Piccadilly) Ltd., 202, Piccadilly, 
London, W.I. 
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TRAINED FOR IT! 


y are arduous training of the 
Airborne Forces has already 


proved its worth. 





During that training, the men 
knew and valued the cheerful, 
friendly service of the Salvation 
Army Clubs and Mobile Can- 
teens. That service has followed 
them to the fighting fronts. 


From the Mediterranean to 
the Pacific 2,500 Salvation 
Army Clubs serve the Services. 


; a. EVERY ADVANCE BRINGS 
NEW DEMANDS. 


More workers and equipment must be provided 
NOW. 


Please send your gift for the Services today. 


GENERAL CARPENTER 
101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 








Today the general public cannot buy a Terry Anglepoise Lamp. 


But, when it can, it will have been well worth waiting for. 


The 


Anglepoise is a lamp of 1001 angles that holds any position, 


makes work a pleasure and reading a joy, saves eyestrain and 
electric current and folds up small when out of use. 


No wonder 


thousands of people who have only seen.a Terry Anglepoise are 


Sole Makers : 








praying for victory —and the return of this wonder-lamp. 


HERBERT TERRY & 


SONS LTD. REDDITCH. 


Kis 






Pat. 
all countries 
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Musso.inI is reported in the Nazi press as having spoken 
“a few well-chosen words over the radio.” Can anybody 
guess who chose them ? 

° ° 


He appealed to the Italians to. stand behind the Germans. 
This should be easy for them. That’s where the Germans 
generally left them in North Africa. 

° ° 


“Rumour circles round 
Goering,” we read. Quite 
a journey! 

° ° 


A feature of a recent 
Merchant Navy Week was a 
competition in which the 
identity of prominent resi- 
dents had to be guessed from 
photographs of them as 
babies. This was quite 
simple where the hair line 
was the same as it is now. 














° ° 


“It is of little use spurring with the good news from Aix to 
Ghent if the inhabitants are going to regard the whole thing as an 
exercise in leg-pulling.”"—The Times. 


Anyway, they are likely to say, “ You’re telling us.” 
°° ° 


The Berlin Press has been attacking Mr. Churchill and. 


Mr. Roosevelt. It is agreed that they are the worst 
leaders Germany has ever had. 


° ° 


An American who has not been 
in London for thirty-six years says 
there are great changes. One thing 
he noticed was that The Merry 
Widow has been transferred from 
Daly’s to His Majesty’s. . 


° ° 


A tradesman wants to know why 
one often sees six or seven clocks 
in a main street each of which 
shows a different time. Well, if 
they all showed the same time, 
one would be enough. 








We read that prefabricated houses are being sent by the 
Nazis from occupied Russia. Much the same description 
might be applied to their official communiqués. 


° ° 


A radio gardening expert talks of “keeping plants 
happy.” Our efforts to carry out radio gardening hints 
have produced many a howl 
of laughter from the lettuce 
bed. 


° ° 


A parrot at Cardiff speaks 
a language that so far nobody 
has been able to understand. 
It may be Basic Welsh. 


° ° 


A harpist who recently 
joined up says he has been 
transferred to the band and 
excused parades. Just for 
pulling strings. 





° ° 


Observing that the war is only “for the duration,” a 
London publisher welcomes authors who are planning two 
or three years ahead. So far he has had replies only from 
accountants in the income tax department. 


° ° 


A London hospital had an unusual case the other day. 
A man was brought in with a fish bone stuck in his throat 
and it wasn’t a herring bone. 


° ° 


“The Chief Constable (Mr. G. T. Hall) 
has been requested by the Home Office 
to take action against any person 
wasting materials such as paper, rags 
and rubber by putting them in dustbins 
mixed with domestic rubbish.” 

Kent Paper. 
If they offend again he’ll put the 
lid on. 
° ° 


Britain’s apple crop is expected 
to be a record one this year and the 
medical profession hastens to point 
out that it is still true that an apple 
a day won’t keep the doctor’s coupé. 








Autumnal 


HAT do you look for, Astrologer, 
Studying the map of the night? 
The stars have altered their courses 
They will not fight. 


The game was good while it lasted 
The sins were sweet to do, 

But the rounded roof is broken 
The rain comes through. 


And friends who shared the feasting 
While lamps and faces shone 

‘Are shadows now in the firelight, 
The doubtful ones are gone. 


Pile up the logs, Astrologer, 
There’s no help in the stars, 
Sit down and warm your fingers 
And peer between the bars. 


I think it will be cold this winter 
And that is not so good. 
Hitler, do you hear the wolves howling 


At the edge of the wood ? EvVoE. 


°o ° 


Carpentry 


HE war tending to make us more and more efficient, 
or anyway self-reliant, it seems to me that by now 
my readers should be about ripe for a few words on 
carpentry. Indeed, war or not, carpentry has always 
had a pretty firm grip on our national life; statistics 
showing us that for many years the number of people 
owning both a hammer and a screwdriver has been quite 
a surprise, particularly to the people owning them. 
Carpentry—by which I mean home, or unpaid, carpentry 
—may be defined as anything to do with wood. Wood, 
botanists tell us, may be either hard wood or soft wood, 
but if we are going to do any carpentry on it it is most 
likely to be soft wood. Even so, what botanists call soft 
wood carpenters hammering nails into it may call hard 
wood, because soft wood is apt to have hard bits every 
now and then. These hard bits may be what botanists 
recognize as knots, or what carpenters recognize as ends 
of old nails, but the effect in either case is the same—a 
sudden hopelessness, and sometimes a sudden buckling of 
the nail—that is, the new nail. I shall be saying more about 
this later. I should add that wood is made with a grain, 
so that all the wood in a piece runs the same way. This 
means that if we hammer a nail into the side or end of a 
piece of wood we are either more or less likely to split the 
wood than otherwise, but it is all rather technical, and I 
shall probably be saying nothing more about this. To go 
back to definitions, carpentry may be more accurately 
defined as anything to do with wood in small quantities 
and at close quarters. Wood in large quantities counts as 
furniture, floors and so on, which are not the home 
carpenter’s concern, though a corner of a piece of furniture 
or of a floor may be. Thus a fair-sized table counts as 


carpentry if a smallish piece of it underneath has worked 
loose and can be put right by screwing the screws in further; 
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but if, when these screws are screwed in further, the whole 
table starts coming apart instead of only the smallish 
piece underneath, then it ceases to be carpentry and 
becomes a fair-sized table coming apart. 

Carpentry, it may be seen, involves mainly nails and 
screws besides the wood; which is why people looking for 
something to mend something with are so surprised when 
they find both a hammer and a screwdriver, because these, 
with the nails and screws, are all they will need. As for 
the nails and screws, they are always there too. Psycholo- 
gists are entirely at a loss to explain why human nature is 
so dreadfully efficient at keeping old nails and screws. 
They say it doesn’t fit in with anything else, but there it is. 
The only other implement really needed will be something 
to get the nails out with. This is called a crowbar when 
it happens separately, but when it is part of the hammer it 
is called, naturally enough, part of the hammer. 

Now for the actual job. This may be at any height up 
to about nine feet from the floor, which may involve 
leaving the floor altogether and getting up on something 
theoretically a step-ladder but in practice some kind of 
small table. One interesting thing here is that people 
having to stand on small tables know instinctively—that . 
is, through long practice—exactly how to distribute their 
weight so that at the very first sign of the table giving 
way they can at once redistribute it. Another thing is 
that the moral kudos attached to any carpentering process 
rises in direct relation to its height from the floor, so that 
anyone hammering at a nail nine feet from the floor is 
entitled to expect anything, from spare nails to a cup of 
tea, from the people below; whereas anyone working on 
the floor itself can expect nothing except to get tripped 
over. I should say here that sometimes people working as 
much as nine feet from the floor do actually have to use 
a step-ladder, when they are allowed a sort of assistant to 
hold the step-ladder and give them confidence. This is 
interesting too because no one has ever mounted a step- 
ladder held by another person without summing up, 
however quickly and guiltily, this other person’s solidarity 
as a friend, that is as a ladder-holder. 

I have said nothing definite yet about how to hammer 
a nail into wood, beyond mentioning the sudden hard bits. 
There is nothing much more to say anyway, as when once 
the nail gets a certain way in it is bound by some very 
satisfying law of carpentry to go further into the wood the 
more it is hit. There is thus always a stage when people 
hitting at a nail can mentally sit back and go on hitting it, 
with the added pleasure of telling themselves that, by 
some even more satisfying law, they are making the 
loudest legal noise known to humanity. There are, of 
course, plenty of other stages. There is one when a nail 
starts to go in diagonally so that the head of the nail 
enters the wood sideways instead of frontways. This is 
where psychologists have seen fit to draw a line between 
two kinds of carpenter—those who aim at straightening the 
nail by hitting it hard the other way, and those who go 
on hitting the same way in the hope of ultimately burying 
it, head and all. Psychologists add that if they could get 
a few more facts together this might help them to find out 
something really useful about human nature. As for 
screwing a screw in, there is another distinction here, 
between those who make a hole in the wood first by 
hammering and those whe start by trying to screw the 
screw in with the screwdriver and end by hammering a 
hole in the wood first. It is not possible, by the way, to 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions 
are advertised in this paper should not be taken as an indication that they are 





necessarily available for export. 
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“Anyhow, let’s not demolish our bridges before we come to them.” 


hammer a nail into plaster. Psychologists have always 
taken an interest in the hammering of nails into plaster 
because they say it is probably the only experience Ganon 
nature has never been able to learn by. 

I see that I have said nothing about a slightly less 
universal but still important aspect of carpentry—sawing. 
Sawing is less universal because saws are, but it is no less 
fascinating, besides being the second loudest legal noise in 
existence. Sawing is, indeed, so fascinating that anyone 
finding a forgotten saw is apt to go round looking for any 
piece of wood which might fairly be described as too big, 
so as to saw it down to being too small. Like most 
processes of its kind, sawing is a terrible anti-climax; 
after five minutes whoever started sawing will be ready for 
whoever wants to take over. Anyone inescapably com- 
mitted to sawing anything from start to finish just has to 
make the best of it, like anyone pumping up a whole 
bicycle tyre, and the people best equipped for either 
process are, psychologists tell us, the bad-tempered or the 
literary—there being, they say, nothing like reciting poetry 
or milling over a grievance to see us through anything 
monotonous. 


Food News 


HOUT the triumph, spread the news! 
Echoes ring from Bath to Brussels. 
Grocers leap like kangaroos— 
Points are down for bottled mussels. 


Swift to join the hungry queues 
Every hopeful housewife hustles, 

Cash-desk queens collect the dues, 
Coinage clinks and coupon rustles. 


Gone perhaps the joints and stews, 
Building brawn and moulding muscles; 
Groaning boards and luscious brews 
Passed with Beeton, beards and bustles. 


Gone the right to pick and choose—- 
Life’s a thing of toil and tussles. 

Breaks the dawn in rosier hues? 
Points are down for bottled mussels. 
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beginning, of course. The covers 

were to have been made from card- 
board taken from one of the German 
tanks that people continually collided 
with before the war, but I never 
happened to meet anyone who had 
kept a piece. Then the first page was 
to have been occupied by the R.A.F. 
leaflet dropped in the opening raid of 
the war, but here again my rather 
narrow circle of acquaintances failed to 
os the material, and so did the 

.o.I., though it was eager to help. 

Other items of historical importance 
also eluded me in tantalizing fashion. 
I missed by five minutes the little 
adhesive ticket from the last banana 
sold in England, and though I actually 
obtained the silver paper from the last 
tangerine, it was so badly trampled 
that I had io abandon it; and a 
“pleasure motoring” petrol-coupon 
that was to have had a place of 
honour was eventually surrendered to 
a garage-hand somewhere in Somerset 
so that my car could give out on 
Exmoor. 

Still, I have a most interesting 
collection, which has _ considerable 
documentary value. It begins with a 
newspaper of Monday, September 4 
1939, a very thick newspaper that is 
now a little yellow at the edges. I was 
offered a large sum for this by a film 
studio, but refused to part with it. 
It appeared that a scenario writer had 
thought of a new and forceful situation. 
Everything was to be going compara- 
tively well with everyone in the 
picture until, suddenly, three thick 
letters were to spring menacingly on 
the screen—wak!! After that, news- 
print roaring through the presses, 
headlines of papers thrown rapidly 
one on top of the other, and newsboys, 
with bundles of papers under their 
right arms and placards grasped in 
their left hands, were to be flashed in 
quick succession before the audience. 
Obviously for this novel idea the 
studio needed a very large supply of 
papers printed on 3rd and 4th Septem- 
ber 1939, and it had learned that I 
was one of the few people who had 
kept a copy. However, I resisted the 
temptation of the large sum offered, 
and I believe the studio is now 
experimenting in printing new copies 
from old models, which raises questions 
of morality that I do not care to go 
into here. 

Next comes a Government leaflet, 
“What To Do In Case Of Air Raids.” 
This I put in the scrap-book later on 


i] MISSED some good things at the 
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My War Scrap-Book 


when I found I did not need to refer 
to it in practice. 

The leaflet’ is followed by a series of 
cuttings about the phoney war that 
followed hard on the opening of 
hostilities, and then come the menus 
from some contemporary dinners that 
I no longer care to examine in detail. 
I remember, however, that we had 
indignant speeches at some of those 
dinners about the phoneyness of the 
war, and wanted it placed on a proper 
footing, and, whether it was our 
influence or not, this was presently 
done. 

A couple of pages further on is a 
souvenir of a pleasant meeting I had 
with a soldier on the railway platform 
at Salisbury—a piece of paper in which 
he had carried half a litre of cognac. 
He had wrapped up the bottle to 
conceal it from the Customs authorities, 
of whom he had felt so apprehensive 
when making the crossing in a lighter 
that he had wanted to turn back. 
However, he had told them on landing 
that it was a new kind of bomb 
invented in Finland, and they had let 
him pass through the barrier quickly. 

Occupying most of the next sheet is 
a target-card of regulation pattern 
that I took from the range after 
winning our L.D.V. trophy in 1940. 
I keep it because it has a real flavour 
of active service. The marks of the 
projectiles show how good the grouping 
was—and, indeed, the score was 
remarkable, considering that the pull 
on the left side of my weapon was 
greater than the pull on the right that 
day, owing, possibly, to the damp 
affecting the stretching-power of the 
two pieces unequally. 

The small and jagged fragment of 
paper on page 12 might puzzle many 
people, but I have added a footnote 
that it is a piece from a letter received 
by my junior partner’s wife, informing 
her that there was a place for her as 
washer-up in the canteen of a linoleum 
factory in Wigan. I picked this scrap 
from the floor shortly after she left. 
The junior partner tells me everyone 
has grown to love her there, and she 
is doing so well that she may be 
promoted to joint-assistant-cook soon. 

Facing this on the opposite page is 
a five-shilling stamp-book, as sold in 
post offices, except that there are no 
stamps in it. This is preserved because 
it was the only volume left in the village 
after the Boy Scouts had come round 
collecting books for blitzed libraries. 

To give balance, a bus ticket is glued 
below the stamp-book. I removed the 
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bus ticket from a litter basket after I 
observed the Minister of War Trans- 
port, who alighted in front of me, 
dropping it in. It gave me at the 
time a pleasant feeling of being in the 
heart of things, and for a considerable 
period afterwards my friends came in 
of an evening to ask me what I thought 
about the war. 

After this come some cuttings which 
say the German people are good, 
followed by some more which say the 
German people are bad. I like these 
very much. 

Overleaf is a circular explaining 
how to fill up the enclosed income-tax 
return, and giving a general indication 
of how much one might be expected 
to have left. Then come some tickets 
which I am afraid I must detach, for 
I find it inconvenient to be without 
a timepiece, and would prefer to be 
without the wireless, which, since it 
has a broken valve, is out of the war 
in any case. 

There are many other items of 
interest, but I am rationing space in the 
book now as I wish to leave plenty of 
room for my final entries—the covers 
of my clothing books, a small square 
of black-out material, and my identity 
card. 


At this point I went to examine the 
book again to see if it would not be a 
better plan to buy a new one and thus 
allow a really generous space for 
anything that might happen, but I 
could not find it anywhere. My house- 
keeper, to whom of course I have 
made over the house, is a most trust- 
worthy woman, and she says she 
knows nothing about it. No stranger 
has crossed the threshold for weeks, 
except her nephew, a splendid little 
fellow whose eagerness to help the 
Scouts when they came was delightful 
to watch, and he of course is no 
stranger. 

I think I shall begin my new scrap- 
book with Billy Brown posters, and 
look more carefully under the beds 
at night. 

° ° 


On Show 


“MANAGER (either sex) required for exhi- 
bition in Oxford - street, London, W.1. 
Permanency.”—Advt. in Daily Telegraph. 


o ° 


“Alone, as if he knew the way from 
habit, the Prime Minister walked to the gate 
leading from the platform.”—Daily Mail. 


Epatant ! 











At the Pictures 





Pitum MERINGUE 


To find Frank BorzaGE as director 
of anything like Stage Door Canteen, 
which one knew beforehand was a 
string of turns by celebrated per- 
formers, is to know beforehand too the 
kind of story in which the turns are 
embedded : simple, emotional, probably 
a trifle weepy, “warm.” So it is: 
exceedingly simple, and for its size 
much overloaded with emotion. Well, 
perhaps some people will take 
a passionate interest in the 
three or four soldiers on leave 
who found nice girls at the 
Stage Door Canteen in New 
York, where the stars entertain 
the Service men; but naturally 
the piece bases nearly all its 
appeal on the forty-eight (or 
forty-seven—the front of the 
Odeon speaks with a divided 
voice) famous “show business”’ 
people who appear in it as 
themselves—either on the stage 
at the Canteen, in special 
items, or behind the scenes at 
the Canteen, checking hats or 
dishing out oranges or acting as 
interpreters or washing up. 

The comedians and the bands 
—six bands—I think, come off 
best: and EpGar BERGEN and 
“Charlie McCarthy” best of the 
comedians—which being so it 
is unfortunate that they appear 
first of all, giving place just as 
one is settling down to enjoy 
them to Gracie FIELDs in a 
song of what seemed to me 
exceptional feebleness. 

For the rest, apart from these 
turns, the film consists of the 
trivial story mentioned above, 
encrusted all over with scenes 
which may be summed up in a 
typical snatch of dialogue on 
this pattern: “You’re So-and-So, 
aren’t you?” “Yes.” “Gosh!” There 
is a limit to the pleasure one can take 
in the idea of an ordinary soldier’s 
delighted discovery that he is talking 
to some celebrity in person; and there 
is certainly a limit to one’s interest in 
such almost equally numerous scenes 
as those stilted duologues reminiscent 
of “In Town To-night” (“And tell 
me, Mr. , what——-?”’) arranged 
so that the celebrity’s name may be 
mentioned for the benefit of people 
in the audience who can’t recall it. 
There are plums in Stage Door Canteen, 
but not so many as forty-eight plus 
six might lead you to expect; and 
personally I think they might appear 
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to more advantage in a plain row 
instead of being dotted about this 
meringue. 


The new Disney, Victory Through 
Air Power, is a remarkably entertain- 
ing sixty-five minutes of propaganda 
for exceedingly large bombing planes 
and plenty of them, based on the book 
by Major ALEXANDER P. DE SEVERSKY, 
who appears in it from time to time to 
point in person to some of the things 
on some of the maps. Most of the rest 
of the time the action is in the maps 
themselves: highly energetic and 
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and easy to grasp, hammered in by 
tireless and inhumanly active symbols 
—all, remember (this makes an 
enormous difference), in bright colour. 
By the ordinary black - and - white 
isotype-and-maps film of argument I 
am often left guiltily cold; by the 
brilliant and attractive designs of 
Victory Through Air Power I was 
continuously entertained. 


It is tempting to pass on to the next 
fim by way of some such linking 
phrase as “From the tireless energy 
of the normally inanimate, to the 
almost equally tireless . . .” 
and so on; but that would be 
an unsuitably pretentious intro- 
duction to Stormy Weather 
(Director: ANDREW STONE). 
This “musical” is “all- 
coloured”; that is to say not 
that it is in Technicolor but 
that the cast consists exclu- 
sively of coloured players, and 
very good they are—very good, 
and boundlessly energetic. The 








(Stage Door Canteen 


BOW-STRINGS 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


brilliantly-coloured arrows squirm and 
leap from place to place and attack 
things; boundaries shrink and expand, 
rainbow-hued isotypes glide about, the 
surrealistic mixed metaphors of the 
war communiqué are literally illus- 
trated, every now and then the screen 
explodes in flame. . . 

At the beginning comes the jam: a 
potted history of aviation, comically 
done in the most ribald Disney manner 
and often very amusing. Then Major 
DE SEVERSKY gets going on his thesis, 
and the maps take over, altering 
obediently at the sound of his voice— 
sometimes (an oddly effective touch) 
even while we see him standing in 
front of them. The argument is simple 





JH D. 


fy ates a eke WituiamM TERRY 
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superhumanly active NICHOLAS 
Brothers we have occasionally 
seen before; this piece wisely 
brings them in near the end, 
as a sort of climax, for even the 
other skilful dancers here can- 
not approach them for sheer sus- 
tained whirling rhythmic acro- 
batics. The cheerfully savage 
way in which they hurl them- 
selves about seems miraculous, 
and always in my experience 
wrings applause from even a 
sluggish film audience. The 
story of the film is mostly 
pretty ordinary conventional 
stuff, but that earnestness and 
simplicity noticeable insomuch 
Negro work gives unexpected 
sense to the serious moments, 
and the lively moments, which 
are much more numerous, are 
very lively indeed. BILL 
RoBINSON is one of the chief 
characters in the story, and also does 
a good deal of dancing; and among 
those making incidental and enor- 
mously popular appearances are Fats 
Water (in ‘“Ain’t Misbehavin’’’) 
and Cas CaLLoway and his band. 

R. M. 





° ° 


Pot Luck 


Tis tragedy, not comedy, you see 
When we essay to brew a foursome 
tea 
In such a wee pot. 
Vile jester Fate, to order as she did 
That we who boasted owning a spare lid 
Should break the teapot. 
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An Experiment with 
Time Marches On 


vs HE most conservative of us 
need not be alarmed at the 
confession that we cannot put 
the clock back to the seventeenth 
century ...” These words, from the 
Oxford Pamphlet Will the War Make 
Us Poorer? drew me up with a start. 
Let me admit it, my condition at 
that moment was favourable for the 
drawing of me up with a start. 
I had bought the pamphlet for 
two reasons. First to serve as a letter 
of introduction* to an _ unofficial 
seat in a first-class compartment 
should the opportunity arise: and 
second, to help me bolster up my bank 
manager’s morale. I read steadily for 
about fifty miles, only pausing now and 
then to press my suitcase back into 
shape and to massage the painful im- 
pression made by its handle. Then 
came the bit about the clock. It 
seemed to be addressed to me person- 
ally, and I received it as a challenge. 
Tell me that something or other can- 
not be done and I, as a good Briton, 
am up in arms. It is a characteristic 
of our race that we do not know when 
we are beaten, whereas the French, for 
all their logic, assume that a man is 
guilty until he is proved innocent. 

I began the experiment as soon as I 
reached home. The last day of the 
seventeenth century was of course 
December 31st 1699. That was 243 
years or 88,948 days ago (to September 
10th 1943). No, I forgot leap-years— 
sixty of them. That made 89,008 days 
in all. All I had to do was to turn the 
hour-hand (which does two laps every 
day) through 178,016 counter-revolu- 
tions. I did it—though not entirely by 
my own exertions. It is easy enough to 
get one’s friends interested in a thing 
like this. Once they realized that 
something momentous was afoot they 
were only too anxious to lend a hand. 
I tried to get the support and publicity 
of a great London newspaper, but the 
editor replied that the German Fuehrer 
had forestalled me with the idea. 

It is a sweet thing to turn back the 
hands of a clock. Mind and hands 
move contemporaneously. Here they 
linger, sampling afresh the red-letter 
days—the last banana, the first pair 
of long trousers, etc. Then the revolu- 
tions accelerate until “the centuries 
blend and blur” and the corridors of 
Time are telescoped. ’ 

After five days an event occurred 





*Nothing has quite taken the place of 
the old Morning Post. 
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“For the umpteenth time, No bathing. And put that dam 
thing back into Stores.” 


which threw me into such a state of 
despair that I all but abandoned the 
experiment. While I was at the office 
my wife allowed a Mrs. Corfew to take 
the clock along to a sewing party 
where she hoped to enlist further 
support. When the scheme was out- 
lined a certain Miss Pomfret, a retired 
schoolmistress, suggested that the 
task could be easily and speedily accom- 
plished by attaching the regulator knob 
of the clock to the driving-wheel of a 
sewing-machine by means of a pulley- 
rope. The suggestion was adopted 
but carelessly executed, with the result 
that the hour-hand was moved forward 
from approximately 1820 to a.p. 3040. 
That night I knew how Carlyle must 
have felt when he lost the manuscript 
of The French Revolution. 

During the following week there 


were times when I thought I could 
hold out no longer, but on September 
8th (two days ahead of schedule) the 
news of Italy’s capitulation put fresh 
heart into me and in one final spurt I 
achieved my object. 

I have written to the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press pointing out the error on 
page twenty-one of the pamphlet, and 
I have already begun the laborious 
return journey across the centuries. 
By next Saturday I hope to have my’ 
clock telling the correct time again. 


° oO 


“Navy TuRNED TIDE 
GERMANS IMPRESSED” 
Headings in Daily Telegraph. 


Naturally enough. 








“I wish I knew where we’re goin’.” 


Hair 


HOUGH given in a general way 
To shape the large majestic lay 
As doubtless you’re aware 
Just now in somewhat milder strain 
I in soft measures entertain 
The female head of hair. 


There was a time, you'll recollect, 

When woman had her tresses decked 
Meekly as fashion chose, 

Whether it suited her or no 

Concerned her not one paltry blow 
Or half a score of blows. 


But that, like other things, has fled; 
To-day the careless-careful head, 
Flapper alike with dame, 
Confesses each its special style; 
Of all the millions in this isle 
Are no two heads the same. 


But for the craftsman, he whose job 
"Twas to compose the formal nob 
In due and ordered shape, 
What change has come about for him, 
What range for an inventive whim, 
What splendour of escape. 
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Now he can let his fancy soar 
To fulness which in days of yore 
He never dared to seek, 
The subjects of his darling toil 
Are, so to put it, virgin soil 
For vision and technique. 


Our devotees of modern art 
Demand their freedom as a start 
To act as they’re inclined; 
Their aims no doubt are pure and high 
But little apt to gratify 
The uninstructed mind. 


But he alone is hourly fired 
To improvise as one inspired 
And rarely comes a flop, 
And, judging by the net result, 
I claim that of the artist cult 


He is the man on top. Dum-Dvo. 


° ° 


H. J. Talking 


HAVE always been interested in committees, and 

when unsuccessful in getting on one have generally 

managed to give evidence or at least submit memoranda. 
One of the best before which I appeared was the Royal 
Commission on Civilization. Its terms of reference were 
“To consider the nature, desirability and future develop- 
ment of civilization and to make recommendations.” The 
membership changed a good deal from time to time and 
the first five pages of the report consisted entirely of 
obituary notices and greetings to the replacements. No 
one heard more than a quarter of the evidence, but as 
there was no majority report at all (except on one of the 
obituaries) it did not much matter. At the end the 
chairman was a retired Registrar in Bankruptcy and the 
other members were the headmaster of a Remand Home, 
a dramatic critic, one of the oldest female dentists, and a 
King’s Messenger. The secretary was Mr. Verulam Shakes- 
peare of The Estate Duty Office. 

This Commission was very popular and I had to queue 
up for years before I got the opportunity to give evidence, 
which I finally did between Royal Photographic Society 
and Trinity House. I thought it would make it more 
interesting if I illustrated my remarks with experiments, 
and enraptured is what my hearers were when I proceeded 
so todo. I had to repeat the test for acid by litmus paper 
no fewer than five times before all were satisfied. This 
giving evidence was of considerable advantage to me as it 
enabled me to have work which other publishers had 
rejected printed and circulated by the Stationery Office. 
The main line I took was that everything must be done 
to encourage food being served in courses and not all 
together, as this was one of the tests whether people were 
civilized or not, but I did not confine myself to this one 
issue, and so interested were the members in what I had to 
say that they pressed me to give evidence before any other 
commissions they might be on, and in this way I got in 
with the Departmental Committee on the Spelling of 
Saxon Names and an inquiry into the action of some police 
who grew long white beards and refused to shave them off 
when ordered to do so by the Watch Committee. 

There is nothing I like more than touring gently round 
my library and digging into the books I find. All my life 
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Hollowoad 


“ Well, Now do you see what ‘Asteroid’ meant when 
he said that important changes would occur in 1943?” 


I have picked up bargains, and the best place to do this 
is in secondhand furniture shops where they put a few 
volumes outside on a deal washstand. I have sometimes 
bought half a dozen books for a penny, and it is obvious 
that any book whatever so acquired is cheap. Most 





Be?" stirring as the time; be fire with fire; 

Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 

Of bragging horror: so shall inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behaviours from the great, 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntless spirit of resolution... . 
SHAKESPEARE (King John). 


That clarion call still rings in our ears to-day, for 
once more Britons are going forth to the assault 
against the German enemy as they have against foreign 
enemies in the past. And if we cannot all man the 
tanks and guns, pilot the planes and sail the ships, 
we can all take part in this mighty effort. To those 
who must stay behind we say 


PLEASE 


send a donation to Mr. PUNCH’S COMFORTS 
FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 











bibliophiles go in for quality, but I go in for quantity as 
well, and am probably the only book-lover who has picked 
up twelve copies of Walsh’s Secret History of the Oxford 
Movement for sevenpence all told. As I gaze at my 
porcelain shelves my attention first lights on three volumes 
of Stubb’s Constitutional History of England which have 
been grangerized by an admirer of Marlene Dietrich. Next 
to it there stands a noble folio, originally calf but now 
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rebound in linoleum bearing the arms of the See of Lincoln. 
It contains the menus of the Guildhall banquets from 
1837 to 1874, annotated by an expert and exacting diner. 
Next I take up a modern biography called Brindled Pelican, 
which is the life of Mrs. Gaskell very frankly written 
indeed.. Then we have a bundle of pamphlets, some 
printed for the authors, some apparently by them. These 
include “Curzon . . . Proconsul or Playboy?” “Horse- 
Hypnotism,” by Maud, Fifteenth Lady Hedington, and 
“The Realme of England Exalted and Her Puffing Enemies 
Stricken to the Dust by the Compelling of All Lawful Men 
to the Study of Algebra.” ‘ 

I suffer a good deal from people who return to me books 
they have never borrowed, as this fills up my shelves and 
frequently gives them a hedonish, if not lurid, character, 
the student rather ‘than the pleasure-lover being what I 
should wish a study of my library to show me to be. 
Much of my space which might be devoted to books is 
taken up by paper-knives, as when Who’s Who asked me 
for my hobby I thought that “collecting paper-knives” 
would look well, and ever since then my friends have 
deluged me with them, sending trophies which range from 
a cavalry sabre to a tin-opener. Mrs. Oscar’s boy invented 
a mechanical one that works by compressed air. It is 
built into the wall and you take the book to it, which is 
a nuisance if you happen to be reading in another room. 

I finally decided to change my hobby and in the next 


edition put “Conversation,” as this would save me, I 


thought, from unwanted gifts; but soon after it appeared 
two ladies called at tea-time and said they were looking 
for recruits for their salon and would like to hear me 
converse to see if I would do. They then sat silent and 
glared at me. I told them a funny story in Lancashire 
dialect and then tried them with riddles, but they were 
very bad at these and left coldly, talking to each other 
about how one day in Italy Oscar Wilde had called on 
them and been witty for seven and a half hours with only 
a break for a bath. 











“ Frankly, I think the Council are overdoing this 
‘Holidays at Home’ business.” ° 
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“Yes, this 1s the Quick-lunch queue.” 


The Song of the Leadsman 


H, heave the lead with a forward swing 
And let it drop down true. 
Let the line pay out as it follows your 
fling 
And the lead plumbs the water through. 

“And when she touches the ocean-bed 
Remember what’s told by the trail of the lead. 
For 

It’s 
Two leather tails let into the line? 
Two fathoms of water is read by that sign. 
And where three tails and the water meet 
The sounding’s three fathoms—that’s eighteen feet. 
(Oh, ho, the line falls free 
In three fathoms of solid, plain, up-and-down sea.) 
What depth when white bunting marks end of the 
dive? 
Maybe fifteen fathoms, maybe only five. 
While if the line rest where the bunting is red 
Seven or seventeen down lies the lead. 
A cowhide scrap with a little hole? 
You've ten fathoms of water right under your sole. 


By a bunting rag that once was blue 
Thirteen fathoms is shown to you. 
And, lastly, two knots on some codline bent, 
There’s twenty full fathoms down where the lead went. 
Aye, 
Oh, 

Haul the line clear, 
Coil her up for another swing, 
And loudly, so the bridge can hear, 
Chant the song the leadsmen sing. 
By the mark ten! And a quarter eight ! 
(D’ye hear, Skipper, then? Don’t leave it too late.) 
Deep six! Deep six! A quarter less four! 
(Skipper, we’re hauling right into the shore.) 
By the mark seven! Deep eight! Deep nine! 
(Ah! We’re bearing out to the ten-fathom line.) 
Oh, 

Ho, 
Oh, aye, heave the lead, 

Let her go with a forward fly, 
Let the line run free till the tug is dead, 
And sing the chant the leadsmen cry. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, September 21st.—House of 
Commons: Churchill’s History of the 
War—the Greatest Chapter so Far. 


Wednesday, September 22nd.—House of 
Commons: More on the War. 


Thursday, September 23rd.—House of 
Commons: Man-Power is Debated. 


Tuesday, September 21st.—An 
audience and a setting that even the 
haughtiest of opera stars would have 
delighted in awaited the reappearance 
of the Grand Story-teller of Britain 
when he re-entered the House of 
Commons to-day to give some more 
chapters of his History of the Great 
War. 

Brigadier CHaRLES Howarp, the 
Serjeant at Arms, whose unenviable 
task it is to find seats for “strangers” 
who want to listen to the debates, 
seems to be able to get more and 
more people into the strictly limited 
accommodation available. Peers 
scrambled into queer odd corners of 
the carved panelling. Ambassadors— 
including the United States’ Jonn 
Wrnant—sat squeezed into a solid 
row. Lord Marcesson, first on the 
scene (as becomes a former Government 
Chief Whip), was soon surrounded by 
other members of Another Place. 

Mr. Donatp NEtson, President 
RoosEVELT’s supply go-getter, was 
there too, piloted by Captain SomERSET 
DE CuarrR, M.P., who is in the British 
Ministry of Production. Opposite, 
wearing a black and red snood, was 
Mrs. CHURCHILL, with a lot more 
peers standing and sitting around 
her. 

Down on the floor M.P.s draped 
themselves in places never intended as 
seats for mortal man. Ministers were 
well content to find standing-room in 
remote parts of the Chamber. And 
all talked loudly and uninterruptedly 
through the Question-hour which led 
up to the entry of the Prime Minister. 

Mr. CHURCHILL had a score of 
questions down for answer, but was not 
there in time, so the Speaker an- 
nounced that they would be put off, 
in a block, until later in the week. 
Nobody murmured. Then Mr. Eprn, 
leading the House, suggested that, as 
the Prime Minister’s speech would 
have to be a long one, there should be 
a lunch interval half way. Just as the 
House was silently assenting to this 
unusual plan there was a roar of 
cheers, and Members looked as if they 
- had received the order: “Eyes right!” 
—or “left !”’—as.every gaze was turned 
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towards the door behind the Speaker’s 
Chair. 
Round that ornate symbol strolled 

















A PANORAMA 


“Let observation with extensive view 
Survey the war from China to Peru.” 


Mr. CuurcHILL, looking more like his 
caricatures than ever, and lacking only 
the cigar. Very slowly he walked 
down the row of hastily-retracted feet 
in front of the Treasury Bench and, 








ss thus Ll 
a 
Sir Kingsley Nelson. “England 


“expects every man to pay his Duty.” 


This was Mr. Punch’s picture ofthe 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at the time of the introduction of 





the Purchase Tax three years ago. 
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bowing, sat down while Mr. EpEN had 
a brief “barge” with other Members 
over the lunch-time adjournment plan. 

Then up he got with an enormous 
pile of notes in his hands, to plunge 
at once into his story. And what a 
story! The Local Boy had certainly 
Made Good, for it was an almost 
unbroken tale of success. The R.A.F. 
was dropping in Germany now three 
times as many bombs as it was last 
year, with lower losses. And the 
R.A.F. alone had fifty per cent. more 
planes in action than Germany. We 
could speedily increase our air force— 
the Germans could not make theirs 
grow so fast. That opened prospects of 
saturating Germany’s defences, with 
results that might in themselves be 
decisive of the fate of the world. 

HitLer might—might—have a secret 
weapon, but if he had we should 
probably find the answer, the antidote, 
to it. We had lost no merchant ship 
in the North Atlantic for four months. 
But (Mr. CHuRcHILL ostentatiously 
touched the wood of the Table) he 
could give no guarantee that that good 
fortune would continue, for hordes 
of U-boats were out again, and at that 
moment were attacking a convoy in the 
Atlantic. 

This piece of news, slipped in quite 
casually, startled the House, and 
brought home to it in a blinding flash 
of realism the grim truth of Mr. 
CHURCHILL’s comment that the war 
was not over yet, well as it was going. 

That, indeed, was the theme of his 
speech: All is going well—svut victory, 
now perhaps within our sight, can 
come within our grasp only if we all 
co-operate and work for it. 

Over and over again he repeated the 
warning in various words and settings. 

There was a graceful and grateful 
tribute to the officers and men of the 
Merchant Navy, ‘“‘on whom the nation 
never calls in vain,” a joke about the 
Japanese, who once fought to the last 
man but who now seemed to prefer 
retirement and continued life to the 
glory of a fighting end on the battle- 
field—even though we were pre- 
pared to offer every assistance in the 
maintenance of the age-old Japanese 
tradition. 

Mr. CHURCHILL told the story of the 
Italian armistice—how an _ Italian 
General had pleaded with our Ambas- 
sadors in Madrid and Lisbon for an 
end to the war, had been told that the 
only terms were unconditional sur- 
render, and had accepted gladly. 

The Premier exclaimed: ‘Critics say 
forty days were unnecessarily lost to 
our military plans while we negotiated 
this armistice! Not one day was lost 
—not one: not one moment!” 
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“Queue for lunch on my left and quene for tea over here on my right.” 


Leaning fiercely over the table, Mr. 
CHURCHILL rapped: “When I hear talk 
of throwing armies on this and that 
beach, I marvel at the lack of know- 
ledge by our critics about modern 
warfare ” 

We had been generous with Italy, he 
went on, because we felt that she had 
been misled, but with Germany (his 
voice hardened and his jaw set) the 
case was different, because twice in our 
life-time Germany had plunged the 
world into war, and Prussian militarism 
and Nazi tyranny must both go before 
there could be talk of peace. 

By this time, in spite of the promise 
of a feeding interval, M.P.s_ were 
making a somewhat noisy rush for 
what Mr. ARTHUR GREENWOOD called 
a “little sustenance,” and Mr. 
CHURCHILL suspended his remarkable 
one-man drama for an hour. 

On the resumption, as the football 
reporters say, Mr. CHURCHILL went on 
to tell the story of the invasion of Italy 
by the Allies, and got a cheer for the 
announcement that the latest reports 
showed that the enemy was “ worsted.” 
He plunged into an account of the 
military steps taken, and, turning 
suddenly to the Opposition, demanded : 
“Is that all right ?” 

When the military advisers thought 
the time ripe we should invade the 
West of Europe, and the bloodiest of 


our trials was perhaps yet to come. 
Thus ended perhaps the most thrill- 
ing instalment (so far) of Churchill’s 
History of the Great War. 

The House heard with 
regret of the sudden death this 
morning of Sir KrinestEy Woop, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, so cheery 
and kindly to friend and foe, so 
doughty yet chivalrous a fighter. 

Wednesday, September 22nd.—As a 
memorial to his late chief, Sir Krnes- 
LEY Woop, Mr. Rautpu ASSHETON, the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
announced that the Government had 
adopted a pay-as-you-earn income-tax 
scheme. : 

This simple announcement, to those 
who knew Sir Kin@s.ey’s keenness on 
his job, was more eloquent than the 
formal tributes to his memory that 
followed—eloquent as they were. 

Then the House turned its attention 
again to the war. Mr. ARTHUR GREEN- 
woop had the misfortune to rise when 
the hands of the clock pointed to 
lunch-time, and the same Members who 
had been unable to resist the urge of 
the inner man (and woman) even when 
Mr. CHURCHILL was speaking, made 
their noisy exit again. 

It was a pity, for Mr. GREENWOOD 
can be (and was to-day) very cogent 
and eloquent, a kindly but searching 
critic. It was an excellent speech. 


shocked } 


As it was, two dozen M.P.s listened 
to the speech of the Leader of the 
Opposition, a number halved when 
the next speaker rose. Later on, 
when Mr. ANEURIN Bevan had his 
say—an unusually calm, placid and 
collected say—there were fifty-four 
present. 

Even when Mr. AntTHoNY EDEn, 
winding up, made one of the best 
speeches of his career, the attendance 
did not exceed a hundred. Mr. EDEN 
is rapidly becoming a first-class Par- 
liamentary speaker, and this speech 
added much to his score. 


Thursday, September 23rd.—Colonel 
MEDLIcoTT demanded that the Govern- 
ment should “reclaim the whole of the 
wash,” and M.P.s who had also 
suffered war-time laundry losses 
cheered. But it turned out that the 
Colonel wanted additions to the agri- 
cultural land of Norfolk. 

Mr. Rurert DE LA BERE put this 
poser to Health Minister Ernest 
Brown: “If it takes seven months 
to build two agricultural cottages, how 
many centuries will it take to build 
30,000?” 

Mr. Boiron, a Government Whip, 
said “99”—but he was announcing 
the number of Labour M.P.s who voted 
against a further recess. “However, 
227 voted the other way. 
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NCLE Egbert and Aunt Emma 
have celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of their wedding. 

Uncle Egbert and Aunt Emma have 
not celebrated the thirtieth anniversary 
of their wedding. 

They have said that war-time is not 
the moment for private celebrations 
and that it would distress them beyond 
measure if any of their friends were 
to pay the slightest attention to the 
anniversary. 

At the same time they have put an 
announcement on the front page of 
The Times, and in The Trumpeter of 
the South-West, and Canon Pramm has 
inserted a paragraph in the parish 
magazine. 

It has been very difficult for the 
friends, relations and neighbours of 


Uncle Egbert and Aunt Emma to’ 


know what to do. Uncle Egbert has 
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The Gift 


said more than once that the only 
reason for announcing the thing at all 
is that time is getting on, and most 
likely he and Aunt Emma, one or both, 
will have been gathered long before it 
comes to a Golden Wedding, so they 
may as well do something now, while 
they are spared. 

Aunt Emma has said that every 
woman has her trials and that Into 
all lives some rain must fall, some days 
be dark and dreary, but that when 
all’s said and done, thirty years is 
thirty years. 

Most of us in Little Fiddle-on-the- 
Green have followed the lead given by 
old Lady Flagge, who has stuck to it 
all along that if it was twenty-five 
years one might have thought of giving 
something in silver, and if it was fifty 
years one might have considered, 
possibly, a trifle in gold—or perhaps 
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. MosT fortunate with the weather again.” 


silver-gilt. But thirty years, definitely, 
is neither one thing nor the other. 
There -is, therefore, nothing to be 
done. 

Only the Battlegates have held out 
against this, and—as Mrs. Battlegate 
says herself — the circumstance has 
never yet been forged in which she 
has felt that there was nothing to be 
done. 

On this particular occasion Mrs. 
Battlegate, with what she asserts to 
be the full support of the General— 
although to others it has appeared 
more like a reluctant yielding to an 
overwhelming force—has presented 
Uncle Egbert and Aunt Emma with a 
pair of green satin fire-screens, hand- 
painted by herself with the arms of 
the General’s old regiment, and lightly 
framed in bamboo. She has placed one 
at either end of the drawing-room 
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mantelpiece, explaining that Aunt 
Emma and Uncle Egbert will take 
them down, in the long winter evenings, 
and each hold one as a face-shield 
against the fire as they sit one on either 
side of it. 

Uncle Egbert, obviously stunned, 
made scarcely any reply. Aunt Emma, 
looking rather pale, thanked Mrs. 
Battlegate—and of course the General 
as well. 

Both of them became much more 
articulate when Mrs. Battlegate, leav- 
ing the fire-screens, had departed. 

The substance of what Uncle Egbert 
said—leaving out a good deal that the 
printer would quite likely refuse to 
print—-was that nowadays he and 
Aunt Emma were far too busy ever to 
sit in front of a fire at all, and that 
anyway there wouldn’t, owing to fuel- 
economy, be any fire. The portable 
oil-stove would just have to be carried 
from one room to another, the same as 
last winter. 

Aunt Emma said that she had taken 
a great deal of trouble in 1938 to 
modernize the drawing-room and that 
hand-painted fire-screens were quite 
out of keeping with her scheme of 
interior decoration. 

One sympathized with them frankly, 
and the more one sympathized the 
more articulate they became, until 
Uncle Egbert was actually suggesting 
that a special fire should be lit in order 
that the screens should be destroyed 
in it. 

Aunt Emma pointed out that (a) 
Mrs. Battlegate is a frequent visitor to 
“Dehra Dhoon,” (5) nothing escapes 
her, and (c) she would be the very 
first person to ask where the fire- 
screens were and to insist upon their 
immediate reappearance. ‘The fire- 
screens, regimental arms and all, got 
more and more upon Uncle Egbert’s 
and Aunt Emma’s nerves, and it was 
Charles who suggested that they 
should be put into the little cupboard 
on the stairs above the housemaid’s 
closet, and that Mrs. Battlegate should 
be told that they had been moved into 
Uncle Egbert’s study, because they 
matched the wall-paper so well. And 
surely Mrs. Battlegate would hardly 
go so far as to insist upon visiting the 
study, where no woman ever sets foot 
unless Uncle Egbert is safely out of the 
house. 

Even those who know her best 
failed to foresee that Mrs. Battlegate, 
with mingled kindness, gravity and 
cast-iron determination, would inform 
Uncle Egbert and Aunt Emma in 
reply that, in that case, she would 
immediately work them another pair 
of fire-screens for the drawing-room. 

E. M. D. 
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Where are the Corpses? 


HY do thrills and mystery 

pass me by? Some men have 

only to catch a glimpse in an 
upper window of a white fear-haunted 
face and about three hundred pages 
are necessary to unravel T'he Mysterious 
Affair of the Five-Fingered Strangler: 
others again, after a mere scream, 
although a barely human one, which 
stabs through the night air, freezing 
the blood in their veins, require 
a similar amount of print to unmask 
the sinister Dr. Pontifex. If Lord 
Peter Wimsey or Hercule Poirot 
decide to spend a few days in a 
peaceful English village after the par- 
ticularly exhausting case of The Six 
Poisoned Bankers they are immediately 
dragged, willy-nilly, into the horrible 
series of Green Pool Murders. 

If I happen to find myself in a 
peaceful English village it remains 
monotonously, even slumberously, 
peaceful. I stroll after dinner into the 
bar of the village pub; the wind is 
howling outside, the rain is lashing the 
windows . . . a perfect setting, you 
would think, for the sudden flinging 
open of the door and the dramatic 
news that the squire has been found 
with his head bashed in in Dead Man’s 
Spinney. But nothing of the sort 
happens, and I finally go out into the 
night again, longing for death—some- 
one else’s, of course. 

Then there are these beautiful 
victims of wicked master criminals. 
Does one ever meet them? Once, when 
I was driving, I was passed at high 
speed by a powerful limousine from 
the back of which, for one moment, 
two lovely tortured eyes looked into 
mine. Instinctively I put my foot 
down and followed. The driver, a 
sinister-looking fellow, from the brief 
glimpse I had of him, plunged reck- 
lessly through the traffic, round sharp 
bends and in and out of streets; but 
I hung on, and at last I had the 
satisfaction of seeing him pull up in 
front of a large house in a quiet 
street. I stopped near by and watched 
covertly. 

The driver of the car jumped out’ 
and, opening the back door, helped the 
lady to alight. She was dressed in 
black and had something like a black 
scarf (or was it a yashmak) across the 
lower part of her face. Suddenly, she 
turned, as if to run away, and once 
more it seemed those beautiful plead- 
ing eyes looked into mine. The hot 
blood coursed through my veins, and 
away in the distance I thought I 
heard the strains of Eastern music. 


Then slowly, reluctantly, with the 
sinister driver holding her firmly by the 
arm, she began to-go up the steps to 
the house. I drew near, cautiously, 
and approached the gate. Then I 
stopped, having just caught sight, on 
a brass plate, of the words, “J. D. 
Binks, Surgeon Dentist.” It is at such 
times as these that the iron enters 
into a man’s soul. 

A few nights ago I really thought I 
had got on to something. I was 
awakened after midnight by a loud 
knocking on the door. I hurried down- 
stairs and, opening it, discovered two 
policemen. I let them into the hall, 
hoping that it wasn’t another black- 
out offence. 

One of the policemen took a notebook 
out of his pocket. 

“Name?” he asked. “Live here? 
Right. Now then. Were you at the 
‘Knife and Knuckleduster’ down by 
the docks to-night ?” 

I jumped. I had put in an odd half- 
hour there, it being the sort of place 
where one might see something of the 
underworld. 

“Did you see a_peculiar-looking 
one-eyed chap there?” pursued the 
policeman. 

“Yes, yes,” I cried. “He was 
standing next to me, in fact. He was 
an Asiatic type, well-built but run- 
ning to seed, and was. probably a 
seaman,” I added, not without a touch 
of pride. 

Had he been found dead with a look 
of intense horror on his face or perhaps 
a dagger, curiously engraved with 
Chinese characters, buried up to the 
hilt in his back ? 

The policeman grunted and took a 
wallet out of his pocket. 

“Then this will be yours,” he said. 
“It’s got your identity card in it, as a 
matter of fact. We found it on One- 
eyed Joe when we ran him in for being 
drunk and disorderly to-night.” He 
gave me a puzzled, not unkindly, look. 
“Tf I were you,” he went on, “I 
shouldn’t spend too much time in pubs 
like that. They’re no places for 
gentlemen like you.” 

I bowed my head. 
unkindest cut of all. 


It was the 


° ° 


Tight Fit 


“Thirty firemen and firewomen celebrated 
the anniversary of the war and their own 
mobilisation by listening to a Mozart 
Quartet in Dr. Johnson’s old hose in Gough 
Square, London.”—Gibraltar Paper. 
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At the Play 





“My Sister Emren” (Savoy) 


Tue latest importation from Broad- 
way, My Sister Eileen, concocted by 
JOSEPH FIELDs and JEROME CHODOROV 
from some magazine stories, is a 
hullabaloo, but a frequently witty one. 
We are in a basement flat in Greenwich 
Village—noisy, dank, reposeless. It is 
a kind of large cellar with a kitchenette 
and a bathroomette adjoining. The 
walls crack and perspire, there is a 
wide naked window displaying the flat 
to the endless strollers in the street, 
and New York is sizzling under a heat 
wave. The landlord, a fat Greek with 
a passion for painting and no talent, 
has hung this semi - subterranean 
chamber with some of his frowsty 
masterpieces and so turned the depress- 
ing into the nauseating. It is made, 
moreover, an alarming place as well by 
the fact that a subway is being tun- 
nelled in close proximity, so that a 
large blasting explosion is heard every 
quarter of an hour or so, or exactly as 
often as the stage’s amusing inventions 
tend to subside. 

What happens, then? Everything 
and nothing. The flat is let, by a trick, 
to a pair of sisters who have just come 
to New York to make their fortunes. 
Ruth (Miss CoraL Browne) thinks she 
can write, and LHileen (Miss Satiy 
Gray) at least has looks. One way and 
another Eileen’s looks help Ruth to 
“place” her stories, and the Sherwood 
sisters’ struggles with poverty are seen 
to be easily soluble before the first act 
is half done. What is there, then, to 
maintain animation throughout three 
acts spread over the full month for 
which our sisters have unwittingly paid 
in advance? Well, there is the landlord 
(Mr. Max Bacon), whose English is 
more voluble than adequate and who 
_ can talk of setting things down “in 
white and black” and so forth. He 
can also begin an avowal with the 
phrase: “Eileen—or may I call you 
Miss Sherwood ?” 

Then there is a hirsute boxer impa- 
tient of clothes and more or less resident 
on the premises (Mr. CHARLES FaRRELL). 
There is his little wife who keeps him 
under her thumb (like the matrimonial 
arrangement in Gus Elen’s song, “It’s 
a Great Big Shame”). There is the 
boxer’s formidable mother-in-law (Miss 
Dorotny VERNON), who pays a single 
truculent visit (and instantaneously 
reminds us of Mr. F.’s Aunt on the 
occasion when she appeared to Arthur 
Clennam on the top of a step-ladder 
and exclaimed: “There’s mile-stones 
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on the Dover Road”). There is a 
shrewdly observed little fly-by-night 
in purple velvet and cream lace (Miss 
Vircinia WINTER). There are callers 
looking for the questionable previous 
tenant. There are young men calling 
upon the sisters, and including a lively 
sextet of Brazilian naval cadets with 
a passion for dancing the Conga. And 
whenever there is an interval without 
a knock at the door there is always 
something happening at that window. 
It may be a brawl, or a drunken 
colloquy, or a tussle between street 
imps, or an Irish policeman being 
inquisitive. Or it may just be a 
sniffing dog (a tactful and sensitive 
performance by a born actor whose 
race ought not to have prevented his 
being named in the programme). 

It can—most of it—be ungrudgingly 
called great fun. It is true that four 
yards of dimity would have shut out 
that distracting street in less time than 
it would take two such young ladies to 
unpack their bags. And it is true, too, 
that two such young ladies would have 
made the place femininely habitable 
and circumspect in a thousand other 
tiny ways without leaving it exactly as 
it is throughout their tenancy. But 
perhaps the laws of credibility should 
not be too sternly applied to a piece 
which has all the jollity, the sheer 
arbitrariness, and the fuss of a major 
railway terminus at the peak of the 
rush-hour. A.D. 


e- ° 


H at H 


SLAMMED down the telephone 
in disgust. 

“It’s unheard-of,” I cried. 
“There isn’t a bedroom free in the 
south of England.” 

‘Well, it’s been heard of now. 
Nineteen times.” 

“Surely it’s a well-established rule 
of war that when you get leave you 
put the children out to grass for part 
of it and go and stay in a pub. The 
recognized difficulty is finding the 
grass, not the pub.” 

“Darling Grannie.” 

“Bless her little cotton socks! After 
the war a memorial must be put up 
to the Grannies of England for the 
gallant way they took the children of 
England from the parents of England 
at the strategic moments.” 

“There’s still the ‘Gimlet and 
Badger’ at Corkunder.” 

“What do we know about it?” 

“It’s the place Molly went to when 
she had insomnia.” 

“cc Any g ‘ood 2 2 ” 

“Well, ie still had insomnia. Here 
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it is in the list. ‘Eight brms h. and c., 
GA2.’” 

“What’s GA2?” 

“Two ghastly attics, I imagine. 
‘Six miles of coarse fishing in the 
River Sporrock.’” 

“Three would have done.” 

“Only five minutes from the 
Ruins.’” 

“Whose ruins?” 

“Tt doesn’t say.” 

“Oh, well, let’s score our twentieth 
tr 

ive minutes later I put the phone 
together with an air of finality. 

“The Badger says he’s booked 
solid till the end of November. He 
sounds miserable about it.” 

“Then we shall have to stay at 
home.” 

“If only to save up for our phone 
bill.” 

There was a long silence. Then 
suddenly I felt tremendously.glad that 
we were not going away, and said so. 

“All our lives we’ve been slaves 
to the notion that directly you get a 
moment off you have to put a lot of 
unlikely clothes in a box and cart them 
hundreds of miles at vast expense to 
a brm not nearly as comfortable as 
your own.” 

“You always did pack too much.” 

“The only way to pack is straight 
into a small car, and have it brought 
up.” 

“It’s nice to think we shan’t have 
to spend a day in a corridor in a haze 
of shag.” 

“Nice?” I cried. “It’s wonderful! 
And we shan’t have to queue at one _ 
side of a market square for a bus which 
went an hour before from the other 
side of the market square.” 

“What it really comes to is we’ve 
arrived already.” 

“That’s it. With absolutely no dis- 
comfort, all our clothes, all our books, 
and our own cellar. Both bottles. 
It’s the only way to travel.” 

“We shan’t have to talk to any- 
body now. I’m so tired of talking to 
people.” 

“Not to a soul. In every one of 
those places we’ve rung there would 
have been a fattish major at the next 
table who would have demanded 
‘Ever seen Kilimanjaro?’ and then 
gone on to ruin our holiday.” 

‘Breakfast in bed, of course.” 

“Of course. Let’s take it turn about 
to slip out about nine o’clock and come 
back as the old retainer. Suppose it’s 
me: I unload a cup of tea and a bis- 
cuit, and draw the curtains with a good 
deal of smooth follow-through. You 
roll over and grunt. ‘Good morning, 
madam,’ I say. ‘The wind is still in 
the south-west, but the glass is rising 
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“Hey, Miss, I’ve put your joint through the letter-box.” 


and Hoskins is confident you will have 
a good day for your expedition. Will 
you take tea or coffee, madam? And 
any fruit salts? I’m afraid the new 
consignment is a little over-pétillant.’ 
Tell me any five-star hotel where 
that happens to you every other 
morning.” 

“Tt sounds heaven so long as you 
remember to cook the breakfast as well. 
I’ll help you carry it up.” 

“Shall we have pulled ourselves 
together by about twelve?” 

“Oh, yes, it would be a pity to get 
up too late unless it’s wet. What 
then?” 

“We take our choice of all the 
things we haven’t had time to do. 
Roughly speaking we step on to 
strange buses with light hearts and 
stout boots and pockets bulging with 
sandwiches. And if it rains we can 
have an orgy of flicks and books.” 

“T just want to lean over gates by 
the hour.” 


“We might even sneak up to 
London one day and call it Paris.” 

“In the evenings we’ll cook our- 
selves elegant suppers si 

“Having scoured the towns for 
delicacies. We mustn’t forget we’ll 
have saved ourselves enormous sums 
by not going away.” 

“and pretend we’re eating them 
on Monsieur Isére’s terrace with the 
grasshopper music coming up the 
valley.” 

We stopped talking and thought 
about that. 

“All we have to do now is convince 
everybody we’re not really here.” 

The phone rang. I picked it up. 

“No, ma’am,” I said, ‘“‘they’ve gone 
away. The master ’e bought a steamer 
and they’ve all gone to sea. Beg 
pardon, ma’am? Well, ’e said it was 
only a paddle steamer, but it looked 
ever such a big one. Yes, ma’am, ’e 
always was a wilful gentleman. 





No, 
ma’am, I couldn’t say which direction 


they’ve gone in, on account of the 
master not reelly knowing himself. 
Thank you, ma’am.” 

“Who?” 

“Mrs. Stumbridge-Hussock. The 
W.V.S. want help with their hips. 
Their target is two tons.” ERIc. 


° ° 


The Man in the Queue 


oe in a queue 
Is like being in a zoo. 
Matrons stare and glare. 
“Has he nothing else to do?” 


“He can’t need cake.” 

“It’s for his wife’s sake.” 

“Why isn’t he on war-work?” or 
“Can’t she learn to bake?” 


Standing in a queue 

Is like being at the zoo. 
As its tail gets longer 
Its tongue does too. 
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‘The Commissioners of Inland Revenue are beginning 
to turn nasty, dear.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Conan Doyle 


Conan Doy eg, large, bluff and solid, has often been 
likened to Dr. Watson but never to Sherlock Holmes. 
He said of himself: ‘I am the man in the street,” and one 
would certainly search his writings in vain for profound 
thought or subtle emotional effects. None the less, as 
HESKETH PEARSON points out in a biography (Conan Doyle. 
METHUEN, 12/6) which is equally entertaining as a narrative 
and illuminating as an interpretation, the ordinary man 
is not so exclusively homely and endearing in his desires 
as his panegyrists make out. Folk-lore, which is a mirror 
of the common man throughout the ages, reflects his fears, 
his morbidity and his flashes of cruelty as well as his 
kindliness, his fortitude and his love of wife and children. 
The stories of Conan Doyle were the folk-lore of the late 
nineteenth century, and Conan Doyle the medium through 
which an over - civilized age poured its nostalgia for 
adventure, mystery and horror. There is plenty of horror 
in Doyle. In theme, if not in atmosphere, the story of 
the jealous Turk and the eminent London surgeon, and 
the dream of the Marquise de Brinvilliers undergoing the 
water-torture, are as macabre as anything in Poe. But, 
unlike Poe; Conan Doyle was of great physical strength and 
robustness, simple in his tastes and habits, and what is 
called an open-air man. There is not much of the macabre 
in his most famous creation, Sherlock Holmes, and nothing 
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at all in his most delightful creation, Brigadier Gerard, to 
whom Mr. Pearson gives one of his most interesting 
chapters, tracing Doyle’s indebtedness to the memoirs of 
Baron de Marbot, and showing how greatly Doyle enriched 
the material he borrowed—‘‘The Brigadier is by turns 
shrewd and obtuse; his stupidity is matched by his 
intrepidity; his brain is slow but his impulses are brilliant; 
he is both Quixote and Panza, a sort of Watsonish Holmes, 
and, with d’Artagnan, the liveliest hero in romantic fiction.” 

Thanks to Sherlock Holmes, Doyle was famous at thirty, 
and though there is much of interest in his later life, 
especially his absorption in spiritualism, the significance 
of which Mr. PEarson makes clear, there is nothing of the 
dramatic excitement which he was pouring into his stories. 
But in his twenties, when he was trying to earn a living 
as a doctor, he became involved with a character more 
astonishing than any of his own creation. In the chapter 
called “Dr. Budd,” Mr. Pearson unfolds a comedy which 
recalls but outsoars the highest flights of P. G. Wodehouse. 

H. K. 


Harvest-Home, American Style 


A delightful and timely contribution to the Anglo- 
American entente, Miss CLARE LEIGHTON’S Southern Harvest 
(GoLLANcz, 10/6) was written for two reasons. First because 
the writer so ardently enjoyed meeting “‘the true America,” 
the America of the countryside; secondly because she was 
sick and tired of the much-boosted urban America of “ the 
loud-voiced tourist and rich banker.” Relying on what 
she calls the mightiest of freemasonries, the service of the 
earth, she has depicted the negroes and white men of 
Alabama, Maryland, the Carolinas and the Mississippi delta 
gathering in their crops. Cotton retains too much of its 
hideous servitude to mass-producing bosses to make it a 
pleasant harvest to contemplate—though Miss LricHton’s 
exquisite woodcut of the cotton-plant itself is the pick of 
her sumptuous and lavish illustrations. But a neighbourly 
corn-shucking, with chicken stew to follow, or a sorghum- 
milling, with its attendant saturnalia of molasses and 
biscuit, are characteristically American variants of an 
English harvest-home and cider-pressing. There are two. 
fine short stories among the book’s fourteen studies; and a 
score of portraits—homely, gay, pathetic—of the friendly 
people of plain and mountain. “I’m always friendly with 
a person till I finds I can’t be,” said a solitary wood-cutter, 
“and that don’t never really happen.” H. P. E. 





Fabulous Life 


Seeing Aisop, A Novel, on the cover of this slender book, 
even the most hardened reviewer may be inclined to stare 
and gasp. What writer of fiction has dared to resurrect 
the fabulist of our youth and weave a connected story 
round the little that is known of his life? Well, Mr. A. D. 
WINTLE is the courageous author, and Victor GoLLANCz 
publishes the neat little green volume, in a yellow cover, 
at 7/6. And let it be said at once that Mr. WInTLE has 
made a quite fascinating book out of very scanty material. 
For history records but little of the man Aisop. As in the 
case of Homer, some half dozen towns, states or islands 
claim the honour of being his birthplace. Our author, 
however, is not concerned with historical doubts: he makes 
Larissa, his mother, dwell in Amorium in Phrygia. He 
follows, too, the legend that Alsop was a. monster of 
ugliness and deformity. “Little Ugliness” is the affection- 
ate name by which Baidan, the shepherd, greets him when, 
after Larissa’s death, he sets out on his wanderings. He 
becomes a slave in Samos, and begins to prove his worth 
when the island is threatened by Croesus. And then, after 














- 
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many trials, he compels his master to free him and proceeds 
to become the friend and counsellor of princes, some real 
and some imaginary, adorned indeed with the most improb- 
able names. For the writer does not hesitate to draw 
largely on his imagination, though keeping fairly close to 
what is actually known of A’sop’s life. And somehow he 
has contrived to make his story entertaining and his hero 
a lifelike and even lovable figure. The final scene, in 
which he meets his death at the hands of the Delphian 
priests, the shepherd Baidan being just too late to save 
him, is exceptionally well contrived. L. W. 





Uses of Adversity 


An American who lived in France during the first few 
months of the Franco-German armistice should have kept 
and published a valuable diary. Mrs. Kay Boy ez, however, 
has cast her memories of the Haute-Savoie in the form of 
a novel, only one of whose major characters would have 
been welcomed as a representative by any of the many 
nations concerned. Primer for Combat (FaBer, 8/6) is 
nominally written by Phyl Benchley, an American matron 
with four children who has lost her heart to an Austrian 
teacher of ski-ing. Her husband, a sub-acid historian, 
alludes to this Wolfgang as ‘“‘a lady-killer, a cheap yodeller”’ : 
a character ratified by Wolfgang’s intermittent appearance 
in letters, requesting either Phyl or his French wife Corinne 
to get him out of the Foreign Legion at any price. As a 
patriot, he might proceed with Phyl to America, as a 
collaborator remain in France. Corinne’s is a sound portrait 
of a capable and perceptive woman; but her virtues are 
discredited by association with Vichy, just as Phyl’s 
penchant for adultery is glorified by its link with ‘the 
opposite camp. The most interesting feature of a curiously 
unprincipled book is its catalogue raisonnée of those natives 
of Pontcharra who listen to the broadcasts of De Gaulle. 

H. P. E. 


Love 


A volume on Love (FABER, 25/-) edited by WALTER DE 
LA Mare and containing about seven hundred and fifty 
closely though beautifully printed pages demands to be 
noticed, but it must be said, rather plaintively, that the 
editor has placed considerable obstacles in the way of a 
reviewer anxious to express a proper appreciation of a 
remarkable achievement. The book consists of passages 
selected from the whole of English literature, with a few 
translations from European thinkers and poets, “but,” 
Mr. DE LA Mark writes, “in aim and motive it is not an 


anthology..... In the main and to put it flatly, all that is: 


here is to serve one purpose, my own. And that purpose 
was to let or rather compel others to explore, exemplify, 
illumine, impassionate, discourse and sing on Love (in 
every mode, and major and minor key), immeasurably 
better than I could myself, while yet they expressed what 
appeared to me to be the chameleonic truth about it.” 
But is it not the aim of all anthologists to enlist other 
writers in the laborious task of illustrating a particular 
theme? The chief distinction indeed between this and 
other anthologies is not that a single theme is illuminated 
by many writers but that over a hundred pages are occu- 
pied by a discursive meditation from the pen of the editor 
himself, a fascinating piece of writing which reflects not 
only the sensitive temperament of a poet but also a purely 
intellectual curiosity, keen and unresting, about the 
workings of human nature. Some readers may find this 
introduction the most valuable part of the book, which 
in spite of the intermittent refreshment of great poetry 
contains many passages whose inclusion can hardly be 
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justified except on the ground that, for Mr. pz La Marg, 
they supply otherwise missing tints in the chameleonic 
truth above love. Mr. pz La Mare gives none of the 
Border Ballads because, he says, they tell of a love almost 
peculiar to themselves, yet, while rejecting Clerk Saunders 
and Burd Ellen, he includes Professor C. H. Herford’s 
view that a deep if subdued happiness characterizes 
married couples in Shakespeare’s plays, a view somewhat 
difficult to sustain against the fact that in the five great 
tragedies the only husband and wife with a unified outlook 
are the Macbeths. However, one man, one chameleon, 
where love is concerned, and if there are tints in this book 
which will displease some eyes, there are many tints which 
will give pleasure to all. H. K. 





An Average Novel 


If you do not know Rebecca you will not mind so much. 
Hungry Hill (Gottancz, 10/6) will seem to you like any 
other average novel, no better and certainly no worse. 
But Miss DapHNne pu Maurier has no business to 
produce average books, books that twenty other writers 


- could have turned out without difficulty and without 


departing from their own usual courses. It is a family 
history—and there perhaps is the explanation. One plans 
a pleasant melodrama about the family copper-mine in 
Ireland and the recurrent connection with certain members 
of the family, and then is led away into following the 
fortunes of each last insignificant little second cousin. 
This appears to have been Miss pu Maurisr’s sad fate. 
The things that did not bore her, however, bear attention— 
the change in the harum-scarum Fanny-Rosa after marriage ; 
the man who went to Canada and did not find his fortune; 
John’s self-contempt when he fails to end the family feud 
with the Donovans. What is best and most characteristic 
is the whole episode of Johnnie the drunkard: it is invested 
with the real Victorian trappings and made to seem not 
only silly but wicked. All these apologies and allowances 
might have been avoided if only Miss pu Maurier had 
taken a leaf from life, in which we never do know what 
becomes of everyone, and old acquaintances simply drift 
out of sight when we lose interest. J. 8. 














“T want you to imagine that I’m an Italian civilian. 
You've got to prevent me from kissing you.” 
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ment and the leader-writers of our 

great newspapers to catch up with 
enlightened public opinion. Some time 
ago The Manchester Guardian (without 
its tongue in its cheek) said: “The 
United States is not afraid of the 
unconventional, the daring, and by old 
standards, the slightly vulgar, so long 
as incentives are given to production. 
If we nationally took the same 
sporting interest in production that we 
used to do in horse-racing we should be 
all the better for it.” To say that these 
words surprised me would be a cynical 
understatement. I was deeply shocked 
to think that three years of unremitting 
toil as Scientific Management Con- 
sultant and Welfare and Industrial 
Relations Officer of the Snacker and 
Diplocket Small Things Co. (1928), 
Ltd., should have caused no ripple of 
recognition on the broad flood of war 
production. That is why this article 
has been written. I owe it to my fellow 
workers and its proceeds to Mr. 
Gladgrind, the petty-cashier. 

Four years ago I realized that while 
wage-increases would go a long way 
towards stimulating production, some- 
thing more was needed to get the last 
ounce of effort from our workers. In 
those far-off days our ideals were 
too lofty. We were too optimistic. 
Looking back I realize that our early 
appeals—“Employees! Do not let 
down the Ordinary Shareholders this 


ke takes a long time for the Govern- 


& 
& 
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Industrial Relations 


year,” and “Workers! Help us to build 
up our Sinking Fund’”—were quite 
inadequate. A lot of water has flowed 
through the beer-engines since those 
days and we have learned our lesson. 
The United States can teach us 
(S. & D., Ltd.) absolutely nothing in 
the provision of incentives. The 
following extracts from the firm’s 
Suggestions Box will prove, I think, 
that in “the unconventional, the 
daring, and by old standards, the 
slightly vulgar” we are miles ahead of 
our Transatlantic allies. 

“T wonder if you would mind if I 
transferred to Shop KL, Torpedoes 
Department,” writes Miss Heather 
Prawn. “You see, I have already been 
to Cologne twice and it is beginning to 
pall.” This note refers to our practice 
of allowing exceptional workers to 
enjoy a short holiday with the Forces 
in order to see their handiwork put to 
the test. Easily the most popular of 
our departments is Shop T, where 
piano-wire and cosmetics are made for 
Commandos. Extreme zeal and pro- 
ficiency are rewarded by day-trips to 
the Continent. It is a source of great 
pride to me, personally, that Snacker 
girls were on some of the nicest raids. 

“When a worker is transferred 
during the season, surely he should not 
be eligible to compete against his old 
shop,” writes Mechanic 02179. “‘There 
is no doubt that Mechanic Maltravers, 
with his output of twenty-seven tank 


—— So 
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treads, turned the scale in favour of 
Shop K last week—yet as all the works 
knows he was until recently the back- 
bone of Fitting Shop Y. Apart from 
the fact that I consider the transfer- 
fee excessive it is coming to something 
when a man does not know whose side 
he is on until the first shift on Monday 
morning.” This is an old problem. 
For some time now we have utilized 
the ‘“‘sporting interest” of our male 
workers in the great armaments drive. 
Our scheme is now on the lines of 
bump-races and has proved, with 
qualifications, very successful. In 
recent months, unfortunately, the 
spectre of commercialism has reared 
its ugly head. As this letter shows 
there is now a widespread traffic in 
key-workers. Machine-setters will no 
longer use the same dressing-rooms as 
ordinary operators, and (worse still) 
there is a growing tendency to question 
an arbitrator’s decision. 

Mr. Horace Nimrod Jones, a ledger- 
clerk, writes: “On behalf of my 
colleagues and myself I wish to say 
that it is not equitable for a man to be 
monitor and fuel-watcher at the same 
time. Furthermore, it appears that 
the system of allocating awards is 
controlled by seniority rather than 
ability.” 

This latter allegation is too base to 
require an answer. Our Clerical Staff 
Incentive System was not devised for 
ledger-clerks such as H. N. Jones. It 
seeks to appeal to the noblest ideal of 
the black-coated worker—honour and 
responsibility without pecuniary gain. 
Every week a sub-committee meets to 
decide which employees are to fill the 
coveted posts of monitor, salvage- 
collector, fuel-watcher and tea-maker. 
The monitor distributes pens and 
blotting-paper every morning and is 
entitled to seize any unfranked stamps 
in the week’s post. It is a position of 
trust reserved only for those whose 
book-keeping is infallible. 

With a little imagination the Govern- 
ment could improve upon our impres- 
sive record. Financial rewards mean 
very little in these days of rationing. 
I recommend that all war-workers 
should be eligible to compete for 
concessionary prizes such as the right 
to change one’s registered butcher for 
a week or two, to travel unnecessarily, 
to dine beyond the five-shilling limit, to 
offer loose coupons and to gate-crash 
in bus-queues. But after all, the best 
incentive is probably the realization 
that our work is bringing us nearer to 
our post-war credits. 
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Admiralty 


IVE hundred years we’ve held 
the sea, 

Five hundred years and more. 
Cogs, carracks, corvettes, brigantines, 
Sloops, frigates, cruisers, submarines 
Have watched in turn our shore: 
This is our oath of constancy, 
This is the pride of Admiralty. 


Five times five thousand ships we’ve 
built 
Of oak and iron and steel. 
Our fathers strove, and still we strain, 
To forge a stouter cable-chain, 
To plan a swifter keel. 
This is our faith and fealty, 
This is the pledge of Admiralty. 


And five times fifty thousand men 
Of sturdy British stock 
Have paid their toll to the sea-gods’ 
claim 

In battle and sickness, fog and flame, 
By tempest and reef and rock: 
This is our ancient destiny, 
This is the price of Admiralty. 
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Toller Reports 


To O.C. B Sqn. 


SUBMIT the following report on 

the disturbance last night in the 

camp area when Major Scap- 
worth’s tent was caused to collapse 
by a cow, and a number of rounds of 
blank ammunition and thunderflashes 
were expended without authority. 
Although requested. to furnish this 
report, I would point out that on the 
night in question I was sleeping up 
a tree, on a platform built by Tpr 
Andrews, and was in no part con- 
cerned with the disturbance up to the 
time a thunderflash was thrown on to 
my platform. This thunderflash, I 
admit, I threw away a second or two 
prior to its explosion, which unfortun- 
ately must have occurred at the rear 
of Major Scapworth’s tent at the 
moment the cow happened to be 
passing, causing it to jump sideways 
on to the tent. 

The entrance of the cows into the 
camp occurred as described below, so 
far as was visible from the tree and 
judging from the following occurrence 
the previous night, which led to my 
ordering Tpr Andrews to build a 
platform above ground. 

Consequent to reading books by 
R. L. Stevenson, supplied by the 
Welfare Officer, Lts Cherry, Withers 
and myself had decided to toughen 
ourselves in preparation for future 
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campaigns by sleeping out. An 
arrangement was nevertheless come to 
whereby a tarpaulin could be drawn 
over our beds and hooked on the fence 
bordering the camp, to form an 
impromptu tent should it start to rain 
in the night. Unfortunately a number 
of cows are accommodated the far side 
of the fence. As it commenced raining 
shortly after we retired to bed, the 
tarpaulin was placed in position and 
at approximately 0100 hours began to 
be chewed and pulled by a cow. This 
trouble continued through the night: 
owing to the heavy rain it was not 
possible to change the location of the 
beds 


On the following day, the date 
referred to in your note, I gave orders 
to Tpr Andrews to move my bed into 
a tree, since there had also been mis- 
understanding and friction between 
myself, Lts Cherry and Withers over 
the responsibility of pulling up the 
tarpaulin in the event of rain, as the 
result of which argument I had become 
unnecessarily wet. The remaining two 
officers, however, decided to sleep as 
before, the cows having apparently 
been removed from the field. 

The first indication of anything 
amiss, as heard by myself, was a noise 
corresponding to that with which Lt 
Withers had attempted to shoo off the 
cows the previous night. This was 


followed by the sound of munching. 
Lt Withers then let forth a volley of 
remarks at the cow. This was followed 
by the creaking of a bed and I pulled 
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back my own covering from the rain 
to see him chasing the cow on the far 
side of the fence, with the object of 
regaining the tarpaulin. When this 
cow and others penetrated through the 
fence, members of 5 Tp, being Duty 
Tp, unfortunately mistook the disturb- 
ance for a raid by the Assault Tp of 
another Squadron, against the possi- . 
bility of which we had been warned, 
and commenced replying with blank 
fire and thunderflashes with the results 
complained of. 

According to instructions I have 
since checked the unauthorized expen- 
diture of ammunition by 5 Tp, which 
totals 320 rounds of blank and 27 
thunderflashes. This total of thunder- 
flashes, above the authorized holding 
per Tp, was made possible by. their 
economical use during recent schemes, 
whereby the Tp has been able to build 
up a reserve for emergencies of this 
sort, and is not related to the reported 
loss of thunderflashes by 8 Tp. I 
have also interviewed the farmer 
concerned on the - question of two 
cows subsequently becoming unwell 
through eating the incorrect type of 
tree while at large during the night. 
The behaviour of the first cow in 
eating the tarpaulin was pointed out. 
Unfortunately the farmer considers the 
fault to be on our side and intends 
to claim damages through the usual 
channels, valuing each cow at £80 as 
the herd is a prize one. 

(Signed) J. Totter, Lt. 
Home Forces. 
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It is not in one of the world’s fighting front lines. No sound of rifle 
fire is heard. But The Royal Cancer Hospital, nevertheless, represents 
the defence line against one of mankind’s greatest enemies—CANCER. 
This vital line is strained to its utmost limits. Thousands of pounds 
have to be spent yearly to continue the treatment and research. 
Will you please help us in our humane task? A gift, however small, 
will be doubly welcome in these difficult times. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 











from the hospital. Against the germs that cause 
infection modern science has a modern weapon. 
In our great hospitals, in surgical, medical and 


In fighting infection in your own home, learn | 
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maternity wards throughout the country, sur-— 


geons, doctors and nurses protect their patients 
—and protect themselves—with ‘ Dettol’. 









When it comes to “Utility”’—and good 
as your peace-time Meridian was, it 
cannot last for ever—then you cannot 
do better than rely on “ Utility Wear by 
Meridian,” because coupons are precious. 


& SONS 





., Nottingham. Estd. 1815. Suppliers to the Wholesale Trade 
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Makers of 


FINE SOAPS 


for Fifty Years 


The name 
which As 
eaditional 
soap making 


1. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD., 
LONDON. W.5. 














Manufactured 
entirely in 
London, Eng. 


PIPE CRAFT 
CX FZ 


of y 
Pipe. Supplies are 
extremely limited, conse- 
quently cult to obtain. 
When available, prices are as follows:— 
Standard 85. 8M L. E.L. 
lex or Sandblast . 10/6 13/6 16/6  20/- 
of Sizes Ye Olde Wood 8.8. 8M LL EL 
clearly Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 2/6  25/- 
marked 1 etters S.S.,8.M.,L., E.L.,on each pipe 
on each indicat sizes — Small-Smali, Small- 
stem. Medium, Large and Extra Large. 
B. BARLING & SONS, EST. IN LONDON 1812. 

“Makers of the World's Finest Pipes” 
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Vy war-Fsawe 
SORRY! Owing to restricted supplies only a 
few sets are available in certain Provincial 
Towns. Enquire at Local Branch. Over 80 
Branches and Depots operating to ensure Free 
Service, Free Replacements, etc., to the for- 
tunate half million who rely on Radio Rentals 
for their > 

Head Office : 92 Regent St., London, W.! 
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To 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Regular Cargo Service between 


UNITED KINGDOM, BRAZIL & 
RIVER PLATE 


Regular Cargo and Passenger Service also operates 
between New York, Brazil and the River Plate. 
For particulars apply :— 


Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, 3 (Tel.: CENtral 5650); 85 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C.3 (Tel.: Mansion House 7533); or Agents. 











LOOKING FOR A 
TOOTHBRUSH? 


-get a good 


one 


No brush can last for ever — and supplies are 
So, if you’re lucky enough to spot a 


scarce, 






Wisdom Toothbrush—buy it. Then you’ll have 
no need to go “toothbrush hunting” again for 
many a day. A Wisdom Toothbrush outlasts 
three ordinary brushes. That means a saving of 


money, time and trouble. 


Tufts of unsplittable Nylon, anchored into the 


handle, give Wisdom ‘Too 


thbrushes that long 
life which Wisdom 








_ TOOTHBRUSH 
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Wisdom 


users know so well. 


OUTLASTS 
THREE ORDINARY 
BRUSHES 





MADE BY ADDIS LTD. 





MAKERS OF THE FIRST TOOTHBRUSH IN 1780 
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Saving coal— 


Saving labour 


In hundreds of important industrial 
concerns Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Stokers are giving their 
efficient service and at the same 
time saving valuable coal and 
labour. We are concentrating on 
the industrial sizes and the supply 
of the popular domestic models 
is restricted. These will, however, 
be in full supply as soon as 
circumstances permit. 


Gwesat a emeaetseal 


“FIRST AND FOREMOST” 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


Ashwell & Nesbit Limited 
Barkby Road, Leicester 
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All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are being 
distributed as equitably as 
possible. For the present, 
please “go easy with the 
soda” and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usual - 
supplier. 
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CONSTRUCTORS LIMITED 
ERDINGTON 





BIRMINGHAM 





DOcTors USE IT 


EKEPHEDROL 


RELIEVES COLDS AND 


CATARRH 


A “sniff” at bedtime 
clears the nasal passages 
Chemists, 1/8 & 3/4 (including 
PurchaseTax),or post-freefrom 
CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD. 
LIVERPOOL. Est. 1813. 
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THEY WERE WORRIED 





on 
WATERLOO 
BRIDGE 


; ai 


Chaps who build bridges are queer people — always 


asking for the impossible! On the new Waterloo 


Bridge they wanted this thing .. . 














and yet the cylinder had to be smaller than the 
two ends. As this was a practical impossibility and 
they knew the steel tube people were impossibly 
practical, they called them in (like sensible people). 
The S.T.A.C. designed special tools and did the 
job with weldless steel tubes. It just goes to show... 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 


STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE - BIRMINGHAM 


THE LONG 


THE SHORT 
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| Mrs. Formal dle Hyde rose from her plastic 


breakfast table, pushed back her synthetic resin chair, donned 
her nylon street coat and walked across the plastic tiles to her 
transparent plastic car. 

To some it would seem that everything (with the possible 
exceptions of food and drink) will be made from plastics in 
that millennium known as post-war. We hope not. There are 
already many things that Plastics can do extremely well — 
there will be more — but there are a great many things that 
Plastics cannet do. To get Plastics in their proper perspective 


ask someone who knows — someone at B.I.P., for instance. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD - ONE ARGYLL STREET - LONDON W) 
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is that unless you have a special priority permit there can be no more 
Pel office furniture for you till after the war, so take care of the fur- 
niture you have, even if it wasn’t made to measure. You can be sure 


| any discomfort endured during the present austerity period. 


| 


the new Pel furniture will pay a comfortable dividend on a) 


MADE BY PEL LTD + OLDBURY +: BIRMINGHAM 
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EXTRA VITAMINS 
ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 


Colds and influenza cannot be resisted when 
your diet is deficient in vitamin A: the daily 
dose of Crookes’ ensures you the necessary 
amount. Adults cannot keep healthy and chil- 
dren cannot grow up with straight bones and 
strong teeth without sufficient vitamin D: the 
daily dose of Crookes’ keeps your supply well 
above the safety level. 

This extra supply of vitamins A and D will 
work wonders in building up your resistance 
and stamina through this fifth wartime winter. 


CROOKES’ 
HALIBUT OIL 


Obtainable only from chemists 


CAPSULES—PER BOTTLE OF 100—8/6 
LIQUID—PER PHIAL—ENOUGH FOR 16 DAYS 2/e 
c2 
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